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BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
BYZANTINE ENAMELS! it was most manifest, religious subjects. 
and they treated them according to the 


Fy W collections are now more difficult 


to form than those adequately representa- 
tive of Byzantine enamelling Che best 
work of this kind 1s for the most part pre- 
served in churches and their treasuries—at 


Venice, at Limburg, at Munich, in Minere- 
lia; few Museums possess series which can 
de S¢ ribed 


pe 


as comprehensive a 
In no collection is it possible to study 
better {than in the Pierpont Morgan Col- 


lection] the achievement of this extraor- 


dinary art as it flourished between the tenth 
and thirteenth centuries; orbetter to realize 
the exuberance and ease of mastery which 
enables it now to appropriate the spirit of 
t! 


Ul 


) 


e 
i 


great designs upon the walls of Byzan- 
ne churches, now to fabricate medallions 
so diminutive that we almost need a mag- 


nifying glass to appreciate their merit. 


Byzantine enamel 


a single quality; 


he reputation 
does not depend upon 
but perhaps its most signal distinction lies 


{ 


in its ambitious use of the cloisonné method 
[his is its 
true differentia; it this that 
remember first when we to 
its salient features. So bold a pretence as 
this, of characterizing men in pulverized 
glass and soldered metal strips, could suc- 
ceed only upon certain well-defined condi- 


to render human personality. 
is really we 


wish recall 


tions; it required at once complete mastery 
of technique and perfect consciousness of 
limitations. For the of 
painted enamel are denied to the process 
it cannot attempt 


large resources 


which works with cells; 
intricate composition; 
renunciations which at first 
Yet undoubtedly 
these if only be- 
cause they renounced with full comprehen- 
sion of loss and gain. The secret probably 
lies in their absorption in the general spirit 


fluency or SUCCeSS 
must come by 
might seem impossible. 


enamellers did succeed, 


of Byzantine art, which was most often 
grave and sedate, idealistic, and governed 


by convention. Imbued with this 


spirit, they preferred the subjects in which 


serene 


‘Reprinted with permission from byzantine 
Enamels in Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s Collection 
by O. M. Dalton in the Burlington Magazine, 
vol. Xxi, pp 220-224. 
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best tradition of their time with the econ- 


omy, the restraint, and much of the high 
dignity of greater art. Now the cloisonné 


to which they almost exclusively 
has a certain natural congruity 


method 
adhered, 


t 


with the Byzantine spirit; its adoption 
was thus, in a way, predestined. ae 
his method is not adapted to swiftly 


creative work; 
and to all the minute and elaborated con- 
that patient craft implies, 
But, like mosaic, !t responds to the quiet 


it 1s too close to jewellery 


cerns. which 
appeal of ceremonial and religious thought; 
it renders accepted types of sanctity or 


I 


1 a Success unsurpassed by any 


devotion wit 
We are tempted to indulge 


ol rivals 
the 

Riser eg 
each their ethnical affinities, and that the 
different are 
reasons of psychology. 


tS 


fancy that the various processes have 


preferences shown by races 


| 


founded upon good 
\rguing so, We should find cloisonné appro- 
to the Byzantine 


or Chinese nature, and champleveé the ap- 


contemplative 
| 
le of imperative Romans, or the 
Mediaeval peoples 
the Roman estate 
1e mood of an adventurous stock 


pointed Sty 


strenuous who suc- 


to 
} 


ceeded Certain 
itis that t 
finds better expression in the latter method, 
while the former is, perhaps, more equal to 
subtle problems of design, or to implica- 
tions of individual temperament 
the 


No cloisonné enameller could render 
movement and shock of war nor 
would any Byzantine craftsman have 


essayed the task. His was a mind attuned 
to other moods, preferring effects of deli- 
and from all 
violences act passion. Perhaps it 
was partly for this reason that the secular 
pleased him less than the religious subject; 
he was not so sure of his steps in this field; 


cate concordance, averse 


ol or 


there underlay it volcanic possibilities alien 
to the still bent of his imagination. 
Byzantine enamelling, then, stands in 
the first place on its achievement in the 
province of figure art. But the striking 
merit of the few purely decorative pieces 


which remain might almost justify the 
doubt whether, with all their power of 


psychological expression, the enamellers 
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better tulfilled their des 


had followed the same instinct 


might not have 
tiny it thes 
and confined their art to 
Phere can be litth 


as the Chinese 
ornamental motives 
doubt that the cloisonné method, whether 
in gold or copper, lends itself most admit 
ably ice) 
good “heraldic 
field has to be covered with continuous pat- 


decorative design. It produces 


animals: where a whole 


tern, It is conspicuously successful; there 1s 
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Though Byzantine art as a whole was 
more amenable to change than 1s supposed, 
the conservatism of the Byzantine enamel- 
ler is certainly conspicuous. — Hits tvpes al- 
tered but little, his process never, because 
harmony with a very 
suited 
seemed only 


the first were in 
stable environment, 
these so well that change 
vanity. With the champlevé process on 
copper he was acquainted, but he appears 


the second 











EARR 
AND PARTS OI! 
CLOISONNE 











about it a delicacy and a lightness unat- 
tainable by the harder champlevé style. The 
restriction of the colours to ungraduated 
tones is also a reason for success in orna- 
ment; it is the principle of the oriental, the 
master of splendid pattern. There 1s, 
indeed, nothing in cloisonné enamel which 
emulation of sculptural or 
effects. The enameller on 
taille), and the worker 


tempts the 
picturesque 
sunk reliet 
in champlevé both vielded in some measure 
to this temptation, in so far abandoning 
the oriental ideal with its frank and bright 
Byzantine remained 
true to contour and to ungraded hues. 


basse 


appeal. But the 
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to have rarely used it; the best known in- 
Stance of its occurrence is the panel with 
S. Theodore, formerly in the Basilewsky 
collection, and now in the Hermitage at 
S. Petersburg. Enamelling upon surfaces 
in high rehef he equally knew; but that 


also 1s represented almost alone by the 


Venice with S. Michael, to 
which allusion has already been made. 
While his Western contemporaries in Eu- 
rope were abandoning cloisonné for cham- 


bookcover at 


plevé, champlevé for basse taille, basse 
taille for painted, he remained steadfastly 
loval to the first; the latest specimens of 
his expiring art still follow the technical 
principles adopted in its vouth and con- 
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sistently maintained throughout its prime. 
We observe this same immutability, this 
same aversion from experiment, in all the 
goldsmith’s work of the East-Roman Em- 
pire, a characteristic which mav be ex- 
plained by various causes both general 
and particular. Among the latter may be 
noted the persistence of a single architec- 
tural style, because in old davs it was the 
wav of architecture to set the stvle for the 


METROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OF ART 


almost infer the bias of the Byzantine 
genius, were every monument of its greater 


art destroved. 


ACCESSIONS IN THE DEPART- 
MENT OF PRINTS 
THE Museum has recently acquired 


J. Alden Weir’s personal collection of his 
own prints, containing approximately hts 




















HALO FROM AN 


imitative industrial arts. The use ot 
enamelling in the West was gravely modi- 
fied by the change from Romanesque to 
Gothic; in the East the general principles of 
building and decoration remained more 
nearly the same, and in so far as they 
affected the minor arts, thev had never 


been prejudicial to enamel. 


Byzantine enamel possesses in an emi- 
nent degree [the quality] of resuming in its 
narrow compass the sentiment of a whole 
age and culture. As from the study of a 
single fine Greek intaglio one might half 
divine the Hellenic spirit, so from one 
enamelled medallion. we might 
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entire etched work. All forty-eight im- 
pressions were printed by the artist him- 
self, and in each case were chosen by him 
as the best of the pull—Weir, the connois- 
seur of prints, looking at Weir, the maker 
of prints, with a cold and critical eye in th 
process of selection. An ex-President ot 
the National Academy ot 
long known as one of our most prominent 
American painters, Mr. Weir has in th 
busied himself with 


Design, and 


past occasionally 
etching, and has succeeded in 
his work in that medium a wholly personal! 
expression. Long a and col 


lector of prints, Mr. Weir in his use of the 


making ol 
connoisseut 


copper plate was able to do what Is appar- 
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difficult thing for the connoisseur 


most 






















etcher to do, to forget the tricks and mannerisms ot 
the artists whose work he has lovingly assembled 

his portfolios and to be entirely and wholly himselt 
never letting remembrance or admiration of others 
interfere with his choice of subject matter or manne: 
of statement In these days when so much of thi 
contemporary etching wears branded across its face 
the names and mannerisms of successful and admired 
etchers of past generations, it 1s most refreshing to 
see a man who makes plates for and out of himselt 
without reference to market conditions or prevalent 
stvles in print collecting. Should it be true, as we 
have so often been told it is, that etching is the most 
personal of the arts, one may very well ponder 
whether the bald statement that Mr. Weir’s etchings 
are Weirs and Weirs onlyv—in no case adulterated 
Rembrandts or Whistlers—does not, as of necessity 





import praise of as fine a kind as any etcher can 
desire 


In addition to the etchings by Mr. Weir, the De- "3 


partment of Prints has recently acquired a number oe. | 
of interesting and unusual things, the most important 8 A 
probably being the first state of the celebrated por- Vie| 
trait of Amelia Elizabeth, Landgravine of Hesse- 
Cassel, made by Ludwig von Siegen in the spring 


and summer of 1642, which 1s renowned as the first] 
mezzotint ever made. From a strictly technical \) oy 
point of view it can hardlv be called a mezzotint, as 4 V 
it was made with a species of roulette and not with FAA 
a rocker, but its general appearance is that of a 4 
mezzotint made in the traditional way, and it was i 
the earliest of the series of experiments which resulted 

in mezzotint. Needless to say, it Is a print of great | ay I 
raritv and interest, especially as it 1s the only print \ ed 
which can be pointed to as the first made in anv ot = 
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the older techniques—the origins of etching, line en- 
graving, and woodcut being lost in the haze which 
surrounds so many of the historical handicrafts. The 
print collection has also acquired representative ex- 
amples by Caspar von Fiirstenberg and Jodocus 
Bickart, two of the more important mezzotinters of 
the first experimental period of the art, and several 
prints by Wallerant Vaillant, the first professional 
mezzotinter, one of which, a beautiful impression of 
the first state of the well-known Child Drawing from 

Cast, is the gift of Arthur Sachs. 

Other prints recently acquired, as important from 
an artistic point of view as those just mentioned are 
from an historical one, are an unusually early and soft 
impression of Mantegna’s Battle of the Sea Gods, sev- 
eral proofs from Cranach’s woodcut Passion, a Saint 
Jerome in chiaroscuro by Hans Baldung Grin, four 
anonvmous German Renaissance designs for beakers 
and cups done in the so-called “punktmanier,” a set 
of six curiously beautiful designs for mirror frames 
engraved by Etienne de Laune, the great French 
Renaissance master of engraved ornament, van de 
Velde’s Shepherd and Shepherdess, and an extraordin- 
arily brilliant impression of Berchem’s Bagpiper, a 
print so famous a century ago that it received a nick- 
name, Le Diamant, by which it is still known to print 
collectors. There are a number of typical and very 
fine Ostades, Gabriel de St. Aubin’s L’Arrosoir and 
Spectacle des Tuileries, two of the most delicatel) 
charming painter-etchings of the French eighteenth 
century, and several brilliant proofs before all letters 
of lithographs by Daumier. Most of these prints and 
of the mezzotints mentioned above were included in 
the recent exhibition of accessions in the Department 
of Prints, and, like the other items mentioned in this 
notice, can now be seen in the Print Room, 
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\mong the most beautiful recent pur- 
chases for the Department of Prints must 
certainly be placed a_ perfect 
vellum of the Book of Hours according to 
the Use of Rome Lacombe 59) [his 
delightful and charming book, which is 


d’oeuvre 


copy. on 


the great artistic chefs 


Parisian press, was printed under 


one ol 
Ol the 


date of August 22, 1498, bv Philippe 
Pigouchet for Simon Vostre——-two of the 
five really great men in the early his- 
tory of Paris printing, Pigouchet being 


one of the remarkable printers of all time 
In addition to being a beautiful specimen 
of the tvpographer’s complicated and Iittle- 
understood art, it is one of the reallv great 
illustrated twenty- 
three large cuts and each of its 144 pages 
is surrounded by 


contains 


books, as it 
a border of smaller ones, 
a wealth of charming orna- 
ment and pictorial detail such as has all too 
infrequently been lavished upon the decor- 


which display 


ation of a book. Although there wer 
many Horae printed at Paris from 1486 
to the middle of the next century, this 


particular one is perhaps the finest of the 
period prior to 1500, 1.e. the period in which 
the decoration of the Book of Hours, as 
vet uncontaminated by German and Italian 
influence, was purely French in its mo- 
tifs and handling. It 1s therefore one of 
the monuments of Renaissance French 
art. The Museum Library has for many 
Years possessed a later Horae, probably 
printed shortly after 1516 (Lacombe 283 
bis), which, while most delightful, when 
compared with that of 1498, shows clearly 
the havoc wrought in the native stvle by 
the prevalence of German taste. 

Aside from its absolute importance as a 
work of art, this interesting for 
various historical as it perfectly 
illustrates not only the transition from the 
written book to the printed one, but also 
that from the small painted picture to the 
print. The type and the make-up of the 
pages are immediately upon the 
calligraphy and the make-up used by the 
scribes of the period, copying them as 
closely as the difference in the processes 
would permit, while the illustrations, ex- 
for the fact that they are in black 
white, are of the kind as the 


book IS 


reasons, 


based 


cept 


and same 


15 
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Ss 


ARI 


miniatures and illuminations with which 
the hand-written books were embellished 
In short, the book taken as a whole might 
almost be used as the particular best illus- 
tration of the truth contained in Reiber’s 
compendious definition to the effect that 
printing as such ts the art by which writ- 
ings or pictures, or both together, are mul- 
tiplied by transference of wet color from 
wooden or metal forms to paper pressed 
down upon them, and in Claudin’s remark, 
“Ce nest pas la reproduction tsolée de 
écriture par un moyen quelconque, mais 
la reproduction multiple et infinite de Ja 
copie, qui constitue limprimerie propre- 
ment dit.” 

Ihe beauty of its typography and the 
fact that it was printed on vellum show 
that it was primarily intended for well-to- 
do, educated people, but its wealth of 
illustration demonstrates that the 
illiterate were kept in mind by its makers, 
as Lacombe in his d’Heures Im- 
primés au XV et au Siécle points 
out in the following charming 
‘Yolande Bonhomme, la veuve de Kerver 
[one of the great printers of Horae at that 
time], craignait-elle que ses livres ne fus- 
sent que par Ou pour ceux qui 
savaient lirer) La chenteéle se 
ce cas, trouvée sans doute trop restreinte; 
‘mais ils ont des images, ils conviennent ¢ 
tout le monde’, disait-elle, et, de plus 
évoquant un vieil adage, elle a soin de kk 
commenter a son gré; Pictura est laicorum 
scriptura; per illam namque res signatas 
legunt et capiunt qui litteras non norunt.” 

\side from the fascinating openings 
which the book affords for investigation 
French 
and re- 


also 


Livres 
XVI 


manner 


achetés 


serait, en 


and speculation concerning old 
manners and traits, both 
ligious, the pictures are valuable as show- 
ing how little the essentially French has 
changed in the passage of time. [ncredi- 
bly rich and fanciful as ornament, full ot 
the most charming and delightful draughts- 
manship and observation of life, they show 
that the Frenchman as a physical and 
temperamental being was at that epoch 
much the same that he is today The cos- 
tumes are naturally quite different from 


social 


1A. Claudin, Histoire de Imprimerie en 


France vol | Pp. O. 
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those that we see in the work of modern 
French illustrators, but the faces and ges- 
tures, the expressions and attitudes, are 
unaltered, and, if one were minded to take 
the necessary time, a comparison of the 
physical types drawn by such a contempor- 
ary master as Forain with those scattered 
through the book’s pages would show a 
decided relationship. Perhaps, after all, 
on reflection, it is not quite amazing that 
this should be so, but what 1s really aston- 
ishing at first sight is that the illustrations 
in this litthe book made four hundred and 
twenty vears ago should have the same 
direct contact with life and should see it in 
much the same clear-visioned and slightly 
acrid way that is still the peculiar heritage 
of the French —the ability to find jov and 
poetry in a presentment of life which 
glosses over nothing. 

\ number of other books of interest. be- 
cause of the prints which constitute their 
illustrations are Champier’s Liber de quad- 
ruplict vita, printed at Lyons in 1507, 
which contains impressions from two of the 
metal blocks used in the Meditationes 
printed by Nummeister at Albi in 1481, 
one of the first lustrated books printed in 
France; a beautiful copy of the Supple- 
mentum Chronicarum of Bergomensis, 
printed at Venice in 1506 and well known 
for its manv and charming woodcuts, 
especially the quite famous views of Rome, 
Venice, and Genoa; Herckman’s Zee- 
vaerts Lofs, Amsterdam, 1634, with cop- 
perplate illustrations, among them Rem- 
brandt’s Adverse Fortune; and Fasciculus 
Mirre, Antwerp, 1518, containing incred- 
ibly close and possibly contemporary copies 
of the unique set of prints known as the 
Schreiber-Delbecq Passion, which is con- 
sidered to be from many points of view 
the most important German woodcut Pas- 
sion series of the fifteenth century. 


W.M.L., Jr. 


MUSEUM PAINTINGS IN THE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Last vear in June the Trustees of 
the Museum lent to the Trustees of the 


New York Public Library a collection ol 
eighteen paintings for exhibition in the 
Chatham Square Branch. They have 
been shown there until now when a new 
group of paintings has been lent to take 
their places, and the original eighteen, 
with five additional paintings, have been 
moved on to the Hamilton Fish Park 
Branch. 

This courtesy of the New York Publi 
Library in allowing the pictures to be hung 
in the Reading Room of the Branch has 
enabled the Museum to extend its influ- 
ence, through its pictures, to a distant 
part of Manhattan, and to reach som 
people, perhaps, who would not be likel) 
to come to Eighty-second Street; while 
the presence of the paintings on the walls 
of the Library has not interfered with the 
normal purpose of the room but has added 
to the pleasure gained in it. Some of the 
statements of the Branch Librarian with 
regard to the usefulness of the paintings 
in the Library may be of interest to BULLE- 
rin readers: 


\ number of individuals returned 
many times for quiet enjoyment of the 
paintings and any observer could not 
fail to be impressed by the warm re- 
sponse to the appeal of such paintings 
as The Boatmen of Barcelona, the 
Hunter’s Storv, and Mauve’s refreshing 
\utumn and Spring, to mention onl) 
lew, 

Several requests to copy paintings 
were made. One man who wished to 
COPS the Mauves decided that the pic- 
tures were hung too high and asked to be 
notified when the pictures were removed 
to the Museum. 

Several readers expressed their inten- 
tion of writing to the Museum both to 
express appreciation and to ask for 
continuation of the exhibits. One man 
said the idea was “‘really the realization 
of a dream.” 

All have agreed in appreciation and 
the hope that the Museum will continu 
to give our district the benefit of so much 
beaut\ 
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IN MEMORIAM 
ROBERT GORDON 


1 with deep regret that we record 

e death of one of the two surviving in- 
orporators of the Museum, Robert Gor- 
lon, which occurred on May 16, 1918, at 
home of his son-in-law at Chewton 
Glen, Christchurch, England. By Mr. 


Gordon’s death [Theodore Weston becomes 
the only living representative of that group 
of twenty-eight men who in 1870 built for 
the futur Mr. Gordon had also the dis- 


th to sub- 


tinction of being the first 


scribe to the fund which it was proposed to 


person 


raise for the new museum, his gift of $500 
In fact, 


vears of the 


being received on May 10, 1870. 
Mr. Gordon's part in the earls 
historv of the Museum was intimate and 
Important; he was a Patron of the Museum, 
1884, 


a Trustee trom | reasurer 


Irom 1671 to 1572 


1S70 to 
a member of the Execu- 
and 


from 1570 to 


tive Committe 
again from 1874 to 1875, and of the Audit- 


He con- 


1571 


ing Committee trom 1575 to 1534. 
tinued to be identified with the work of the 
day of his departure 
i884, had 


Museum up to the 
from New York in 
decided to return to Scotland, his native 


when he 


land. But during a temporary residence 
in London he was sought out by the late 
Junius S. Morgan, grandfather of the 


present John Pierpont Morgan, and in- 
duced to become a member of the British 
firm of J]. S. Morgan & Co., 
to be till 1903, when he retired from business 
and lived the lite of a country gentleman. 
\lthough since 1884 Mr. Gordon had 
made his home in England; he retained a 


as he continued 
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lively interest in the progress of the Mu- 
seum that he helped to found, as evidenced 
by his friendly letters and by his generous 
oifts from time to time. One of his recent 
letters (1914) contains this paragraph: 
“With nearly all of the Original Founders 
| was on intimate terms of friendship and 
the reading of the names has recalled many 
sad memories. | see that Mr. Choate and 
Mr. Weston, with myself, are now the sole 
survivors of the 28 good men who started 
the work which has had such a marvellous 
love to see the 
such 
It mav amuse 


dearly 
Museum which made 
since | last saw it in 1894. 


growth | should 


has progress 


vou to hear that at one time during m\ 
acting as Treasurer | was under a cash 
advance of about $20,000 and vou will 


probably find on the records that the then 
contents of the Museum were held to secur 
me! Changed times! 

His last gift was two well-known paint- 
ings—-Sandford Gifford’s Tivoli and Alex- 
ander H. Wvant’s An Old Clearing—re- 
ceived in 1912 with gratitude for their in- 
trinsic worth and as an expression of a life- 
long interest on the part of the donor. 

Ihe high esteem in which Mr. Gordon 
was held by his old-time associates 1s shown 
by the fact that twice during his visits in 
New York, in 1886 and again in 1894, they 
arranged for dinners in his honor. On thi 
of these, in the handwriting 
Weston, is found a tribute 
that may appropriately be quoted here: 

“Mr. Gordon was one of the staunchest 
friends of the Museum from its incorpora- 
and most el- 


menu Of one 


ol | heodore 


tion, its stead\ 
ficient Trustee.” 


supporter 
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PAUL REVERE SILVER 


OO} 


most interesting 
only was he a 


all the American silversmiths, the 
Paul Revere. Not 
silversmith of renown, 
but a patriot, soldier, Grand Master 
Mason, confidential agent of the State 
of Massachusetts Bay, engraver, picture 
frame designer, and die sinker.  De- 
cidedly a man of action, he well played 
many parts, and in all his manifold under- 


Was 


highly prized, and daily becoming more 
difficult to obtain. 

Judge Clearwater of Kingston has added 
to his large collection of Colonial silver 
and lent to the Museum, a beautiful, 
shaped, fluted standing sugar bowl 
by Paul Revere. The cover has a pine cone 


finial; the bowl, which is 9} inches high 


Vase- 


made 


stands upon a high foot base, and is en- 
graved with garlands and festoons of roses 


in Revere’s best manner. Judge Clearwater 




















SUGAR BOWL AND 
BY PAUL 
takings achieved brilliant success. There 


clings, therefore, to the articles of silver 
made by him an element of romantic and 
patriotic association which endears them 
to those who possess them 

Revere had a real talent which enabled 
him to impart an unwonted elegance to 
his work, and he was famous as an en- 
graver of the beautiful armorial 
designs, and floral wreaths which adorn 
much of his work. Thus it is that any- 
thing made by him is eagerly sought for, 


crests, 





CREAM PITCHER 
REVERI 
has also lent to the Museum a fluted 


cream pitcher of similar design made by 
Revere, which is 7 inches high and similarly 
engraved. 


These pieces were made by 
the great patriot silversmith 
ding gift of a beautiful daughter of an old 
Virginia family, and the 
possession of her descendants until pur 
chased by the Judge. They form a hand- 
some and substantial addition to a much 
admired collection in which Paul Revere is 


as the wed- 


remained in 


already represented by several pieces 








ACCESSIONS 


GiOYA’S CAPRICES. The Museum 
has received as a gift from M. Knoedler 
and Co. a set ot the first edition of 
Goya's Caprices, bound in one volume in a 
late eighteenth- or early nineteenth-century 
binding. The set 1s uniformly fine, show- 
ing none of the traces of wear which so soon 
set in upon the tenderly aquatinted copper 
plates. The paper, which has no water- 
marks and is almost unsized, is stout and 
exceptionally clean and white, with the 
result that the impressions, being rather 
drily wiped, are unusually brilliant. 

It is difficult to appreciate these very 
wonderful prints justly, as the collectors 
of the world are divided into two pretty 
definite groups, one of which says they are 
among the very greatest of modern etch- 
ings, while the other exhibits an extremel\ 
active dislike to them. This diversity ot 
thought, however, by the very vehemence 
which marks those on either side, shows 
that the Caprices have a most decided 
character—that they are not among the 
things which can be disregarded, and 
that they do stimulate men to positive 
expression of opinion. Under no conceiv- 
able circumstances can they be regarded 
as anything but extraordinary, for even 
those who most dislike them are invariably 
forced to admit that in power of draughts- 
manship and inventiveness in composition, 
they are among the great landmarks. 

They were first published in 1799, as is 
testified by a notice, published in the Di- 
ario de Madrid of February 6, of that vear, 
advertising them for sale at a perfume and 
liquor shop in the Calle del Desengafio 
for 320 reales apiece, and have since then 
been reprinted at least five times, a most 
shockingly worn edition appearing as late as 
1892. The first and most powerful an- 
nouncement of the coming of the nineteenth 
century in black and white, they continued 
throughout the epoch, achieving constantly 
increasing renown as the years passed, and 
exerting an ever youthful and positive 
influence upon the world of painters and 
draughtsmen. Just as Delacroix copied 
this series meticulously in pen and wash, at 


AND NOTES 


the end of the first third of the nineteenth 
century, so did Manet fill his eves with 
their message in the ’sixties and ‘seventies, 
and the best of the voung men in France. 
Germany, and England twenty vears ago, 
Possibly because for a long time they were 
procured, the collectors ol 
prints have only recently become inter- 
ested in the series, which in Paris and 


easily to be 


Germany up to ten or fifteen years ago 
was almost invariably sold to practising 
artists who wanted it as work of art for 
study and inspiration without thought of 
the amateur’s methods of valuation—a tale 
which contains tts own moral written broad 
across its face. 

They are not pretty and thev are not 
charming, but they are verv great and very 
powerful pictures, and there are many 
persons, particularly on the continent of 
Furope, whose opinions in such matters 
are worthy of most respectful attention, 
who believe that taken together they con- 
stitute Gova’s masterpiece, and that Goya 
is the greatest etcher since Rembrandt. 


W. M. I., Jr. 


ACCESSIONS IN. THEI \RMOR 
The collection of ancient 


RECENT 
DEPARTMENT. 
cannon has been increased by the pur- 
chase of an early example, a bombard or 
pierrier, dating about 1400 A.D. It was 
obtained from the ruins of a castle near 
Agen in southern France. 

Cannon appear to have been used 
Furope early in the fourteenth century: 
they were then simple tubes made from 
staves of wood and encircled with iron. 
They were crude affairs, using stones in 
place of iron cannon balls (whence the 


nN 


name pierrier), and were very short lived: 
there are no examples of them extant. 
These were the forerunners of cannon 
which were made entirely of iron, but fash- 
ioned on the same lines—the staves were 
of iron, beaten and welded together and 
encircled with bands of metal—as in our 
present specimen. The first cannon had 
no gun carriage, or “‘affat,’’ other than 


heavy blocks of wood to which they were 
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attached by strong iron bands. Toward 
the end of the fourteenth century the piece 
was mounted so that it could be elevated 


or depressed by raising or lowering either 


end. The present “affat’’ is copied from a 
design found in an early manuscript in the 
Shortly 


Library at Brussels after this 
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from their curious collection of pipes wer 
termed ‘“‘organs.’’ At the end of the fif- 
teenth century and the beginning of th 
sixteenth large cannon ranging from eigh- 
teen to fifty feet in length were cast and 
used in parts of Belgium, France, Germany, 


and northern Italv. These, however, wert 





QUE VIENI 
ETCHING BY 


period cannon were mounted on wheels 
for easier and quicker transportation. From 
that time onward the mountings developed 
rapidly, keeping pace with improvements 
in the cannon themselves. In the latter 
regard we note the early effort to produce 
multiple barrels: in manuscripts we find 
Pictured two, three, and oftentimes several 
barrels—even up to the number of forty 


placed upon the same carriage. These 
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never placed on carriages. Shot varying 
from one to several hundred pounds in 
weight were thrown from these pieces and 
it required often as many as sixty men to 
handle the cannon, which were fired but 
three or four times a day. In our present 
series IS represented also a breech-loading 
cannon dating from the sixteenth century 
It has a detachable breech-block which 


served as the cartridge: and many of thes« 
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ould stand loaded Side ol 


by the 


he nnor I very modern manner 
With our early cannon we exhibit a cur 
isilvy wrought iron ball, dating probably 


fifteenth century and used for 


ncendiaryv purposes This was filled with 
ow soaked in oil, or oftentimes with. sul- 
phur, resin, and bitumen: in other cases 


the iron balls were merely heated red hot in 
Incendiary cannon balls appear 


OraZiecr 


to have been especially effective against 


thatched roofs and wooden breastworks. 


[wo swivel cannon trom the Philippine 
Islands are ient by Theodore Otfer- 
man. [hese are mounted and placed on 
xhibition in Gallery H5 > with = similar 
cannon lent by him in 1916. The new 


‘xamples are richly ornamented with 
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\LEMBERSHIP At) <q 
Board of Trustees, held on Monday after- 
noon, June 10, Samuel Colman was elected 

Fellow in Perpetuity in 

is gifts tothe Museum 


meeting of the 


recognition o 


REARRANGEMENT OF CHINESE CERAMICS 
In the 


hall the Chinese 


round the entrance 
Fifth 
\venue side has been rearranged and many 
pieces bought last summer in China have 
added. It is chronologi ally 
arranged; the earliest 
the Han period, are found at the south end 
the different T’ang 
Ming wares, ending with the 
blue 
several new pieces in the col- 


ceramic gallery 


section on. the 


been now 


pieces, those from 
and are followed by 
Sung, and 
eighteenth-centurs and white 


] here are 





BREECH-LOADING 
Vialay 
cannon is unusual in being double barreled, 
ind also in having attached to it aminiature 
The entire 


and foliation. One of the 


an Serous 


cannon used for firing salutes 
group dates probably from the seventeenth 
century and illustrates the high degree to 
which the art of bronze casting was carried 
Cannon of this tvps 
Malay, and Moro 
more often wer 


by the local artists. 
were used by Chinese, 
traders and pirates, but 
found in the possession of the warlike Moro 
datos or chieftains of the Philippine Islands 
who used them skilfully in raiding villages 
in the neighboring islands, and in attacking 
boats before the days of steam navigation 
\mong Filipinos cannon of this type ar 
usually called “‘lantaca.”’ 

In addition, there is lent by Mr. Offer- 
man a pair of brass Scottish Highland 
pistols bearing the name of Stuart. These 
pistols, made about the year 1770, form a 
welcome addition to our case of Scotch 
pistols which have been on exhibition for 


the past few months \. McM. W 


ANNON, XVI 


CENTURY 


lang potterv; in’ the case 


of Sung Chiin vao and re 


lection ol 


lated wares, som 


interesting pieces of Ko vao will be seen, < 
bow! 


thinly potted translucent vase, 


without foot, and another Ko vao bowl of 


the more usual Sung shape 


To the celadons hay e been added S¢ veral 


pieces from Northern China, which ar 
shown in a wall case. Some, though 
essentially different, have a curious re- 


semblance to Corean ware 

\n important addition is the collection 
of Ming porcelains. In the historical 
sequence of Chinese ceramics our collection 


had certain gaps. One of these was the 
origin and gradual development of real 
While in’ Europe 
came into existence as an invention through 
the efforts of numerous factories in the 
seventeenth century and finally through 
Boettcher in 1702, In 
gradual growth of a 


porcelain porcelain 


the discovery of 
China it 
superior pottery which was little by little 
perfected and developed in the beautiful 


was the 
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BULLI 


TIN OF 


and very useful material which has long 
been the envy of European manufacturers 
and has never been quite equaled by them. 

It has lately been clearly established by 
Dr. Berthold Laufer in his scholarly trea- 
tiseon the Beginnings of Porcelain in China 
that already in the later Han period, about 
200 A. D., certain pottery jars contained 
all the elements of true porcelain and that 
only technical imperfections, as insufficient 
firing and levigation, had to be overcome 
In the T’ang period thin, transparent, 
already show the char- 


vessels 


resonant 
acteristics of truce 


porcelain, and = in Se 


METROPOLITAN 
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The Ming porcelains lately brought to- 


gether fill one floor case and three wall 
cases: there are specimens Of most of the 
different reigns of this great dynasty. It 


certainly is to be hoped that gradually 
more important pieces will come to swell 
this part of out collection, but already thi 
student will be able to study the differences 


in paste and the blues imported trom Persia 


or derived trom native or [he porce- 
lains of the reigns of Wan Li and Chia 
Ch’ing have been fairly well recognized, 
but products of the earlier reigns have been 


considered practi- 





the porcelanous — | 
ling wares of th 
Sung and the snow- — | 
white dishes of the 
Yiian period we see 
the forerunners of 
the matchless egg- 
shell bowls of the 
reign of Yung Lo, 
porcelains which re- 








_ cally non-existent 
by modern Euro- 
pean writers In 
China the interest 


in these early wares 


has always been 
kept up and the 
Viuseum 


able to 


has been 


acquire in 
Peking well-auth- 
enti ated 

whichwill be 


pieces 
a greal 
help in dating and 
recognizing 
ful specimens in our 
OPec lal 


doubt- 


collections 


attention should be 











mained the finest 

products ol the 

Ming period and | 

which even the | 

eighteenth-century | 

Yung Chéng wares | 

could not rival. 

cm JAR, HAN 

[his is, of course, 
speaking of porce- 


material, leaving the beauty of 
form and decoration out of the question 

In our new arrangement of the gallery 
those interested in the question will find 
amongst the Han jars one of the type 
described and analyzed by Dr. Laufer. It 
is comparatively thinly potted and decor- 
ated with a very good but primitive design 
of birds and scrolls and partly covered with 
\ pitcher 


alread\ 


lain as 


a transparent brownish glaze. 
and cup of the 
white, transparent, and to all intents truce 
porcelain. Then amongst the Sung Ting 
bowls egg-shell thinness 
and quite translucent. Finally, the Ming 
porcelains show the perfection of the ma- 


l’ang period are 


several are of 


terial and in the best pieces also a quality of 
design and decoration which puts the later 
K’ang Hsi porcelains quite in the shadow 


drawn to the Hsiian 
lé and Ch’éng Hua 
egg-shell and the 


DYNASTY 


porcelains 


idmired by 


so-called soft paste or steatitic 


Which, though described and 


Chinese contemporary thors, were sup- 

posed to be mythical »S. ' ee 
New GALLERY OF VENETIAN GLASS 
ND ITALIAN FURNITURE \s a conse 


quence of the recent installation of th 
Pierpont Morgan gifts 
merly Wing F, the Jarves Collection o 


Venetian glass has been removed trom 


in what was. for- 


stairway of that wing to the south corridor 
floor of Wing J, which con- 


‘ 


of the second 
nects the three rooms of European decora 


tive arts installed last winter with thi 
exhibition rooms of the Department ot 
Prints. In conjunction with the glass, ; 


pieces of Italian furniture o 
1d eighteenth centuries 


number of 
the seventeenth a 
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Venetian provenance, have been 
together with three 


eighteenth 


mostly ot 
placed on exhibition, 
Roman tapestries of the early 


| asso’'s 


century, illustrating scenes from 
Jerusalem Retaken 1592), the gift of 
Mrs. Elizabeth U. Coles, 1892, and a large 


water-color genealogical tree obtained 


from the Sagredo Palace, Venice 


The furniture shown illustrates fairly 
well the progress of Italian design after 
the sixteenth century with the introduc- 
tion of French and English taste. The 


latter is particularly evident in the walnut 
of Venetian origin, dating from 
about 1700, both in the general design and 


a more typ- 


secretary 
in the marquetry inlay, while 
ically native treatment 1s shown in the bar- 
oque cresting and broken front of the ad- 
\ large gilded harpsichord 


joining plecc 2] 
in the center of the gallery, 
Innocent X, 
the extreme of the baroque treatment in th 


and makes an inter- 


said to have 
belonged to Pops illustrates 
seventeenth century, 
esting contrast to the restrained design of 
the end of the 

Italian furni- 
cartouche 


the smaller instrument at 
gallery No assemblage of 
ture being complete without a 
great families, one of gilded 
Medici arms (from the 
Occupies a central 


ot one of the 
bearing the 
Bardini Collection 
position on the south wall 

No attempt has been made at a 
chronological arrangement of 
which, with the exception of a few pieces 
of French and Spanish manufacture, 1s 
entirely the Muranese 
factories. In SIX- 
teenth-century pieces occupy the cases on 
wall with those of the seven- 

eighteenth centuries on the 


WO vd 


Strict 


the glass, 


product of the 
general, the earlier or 


the south 
teenth and 
Opposite sick 

This new room complements in a degree 
the Gothic, Renaissance, and seventeenth- 
century Dutch rooms adjoining, and brings 
together objects of seventeenth- and eigh- 
teenth-century Italian art that have been 
hitherto exhibited in more or less scattered 
locations. M.R.R 
CHANGES IN THE CESNOLA COLLECTION, 

In the arrangement of the 
cal collection in period rooms in Wing J, it 
was found advisable to separate the Cesnola 


new classi- 
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from. the 
other collections, since their incorporation 
division into their 


bronzes, terracottas, and glass 


would have meant a 
respective epochs and consequent scatter- 
Ing into a number of rooms. As much 
of their interest lies in the fact that they all 
Cyprus, they 


such dis- 


from the island of 
would have suffered greatly by 
Moreover, the careful description 
Handbook by Pro- 
thereby have 


It was there- 


CAME 


persion 
of them in the Cesnola 
Myres would 
been rendered out of date 
fore decided to preserve these collections in 
order in which 


fessor ]. | 


approximately the same 
they were exhibited before, and place them 
in. the corridor adjoining the 
Gallery Di4), one wall of which 


Cesnola_ in- 


together 
Library 
was already occupied by the 
point ot 
this corridor is ll 
purpose; but, no other 


scriptions. From the view of 


lighting and 
adapted lor the 


place being available, it was felt better to 


space, 


show the material even in disadvantageous 
withdraw it from 
The advantage ol 


than to 
exhibition altogether 

the present scheme is that it assembles the 
consecutive gal- 
link 


circumstances 


collections in 
leries and forms a 
between the Cesnola sculptures and vases 


Cesnola 


also connecting 


rest of the classical collections 


upon the completion of Wing 


and the 
Eventually 
Kit is planned to move the whole of the 


Cesnola Collection to that wing, and ex- 


hibit it there in a manner worthy of its 
importance. 
The present arrangement being thus 


merely temporary and a makeshift at best, 
it was thought desirable to utilize old 
to hand, rather than to build 
period of emer- 


Cases read\ 
new ones in the 
The same applies to most of the 


present 
gency. 
backgrounds used. 

In the new arrangement the bronzes and 
the terracotta statuettes and lamps occup\ 
the wall cases beneath the windows, while 
the glass is placed in free-standing cases, 
mostly along the middle of the corridor. 
The bronzes and terracottas are shown 1n 
their entirety and still correspond exactly 
to Professor Mvres’s description of them in 
the Handbook. In the placing of the glass, 
the change from wall cases to free-standing 
required considerable 


cases necessarily 
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alterations; moreover, there was not enough 
space to accommodate all the pieces. But 
an effort has been made to group the differ- 
ent fabrics together and to keep the col- 
lection as representatiy e as pr ssible. Most 
of the better examples have been retained; 
and fortunately the present lighting shows 
their beautiful 


to advantage iridescence 


and varied colors G. M.A. R. 
CHINESE CERAMICS AND SCULPTURE. 
In the gallery of Chinese ceramics, D5, a 
fine set of verv large blue and white 
Chinese porcelain vases of the K’ang Hsi 
period (1062-1722), lent by S. S. Rosen- 
stamm, has been put on exhibition. There 


are three covered pots and two beakers, 
together forming the complete garniture 
as the East India Co. used to import them 
in the end of the seventeenth century for 
the decoration of the massive oak cabinets 
of the period. 

Miss Cora B. Timken 
l’ang head of a 
It has been placed 


has lent the 
Bodhisattva 


Lo 
Museum a 
of remarkable quality. 
in the Chinese sculpture room (E11) as a 
companion the fine T’ang head the 
Museum owns. Though similar in period 
and style, it evidently belongs to another 
series than the Museum head and is In ex- 


to 


pression more like the large, richly dressed 
lang Bodhisattva in the Philadelphia 
University Museum. 

In the same room has been put on ex- 
hibition a large wooden statue which the 
Museum acquired last summer. The figure 
and the lotus flower which forms the 
stand have been carved out of one block of 
hard wood, the kind which the Chinese 
call scented camphor wood. When the 
many layers of paint and paper were re- 
moved, some of the original color and traces 
of gilding on the crown and jewels ap- 
peared. The statue been labeled 
Sung. At the same time were acquired 
three heads of different periods: a very 
fine, large Wei head of a Bodhisattva, se- 
vere and archaic in form; a T’ang head of 
an old woman, like the former said to have 
come from the Lung-men the 
head is expressive and strong and reminds 
one of a Gothic gargovle; and a Sung head 
with a rich crown, elaborate and beautiful 


has 


grottoes 
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in design, but the personal expression has 
gone. The three heads will be a great help 
in the comparative study of the different 


periods of Chinese sculpture. S.C. B.R 


PRINTS IN THE Harris B. Dick CoLLec- 
rion. The Print Galleries have been re- 
hung with an exhibition of prints from the 
collection of the late Harris Brisbane Dick, 
intended to give an idea of the extent and 
kind of material embraced in the collection 
which, as it contains about eight thousand 
pieces, forms today the most important 
part of the print resources of the Museum 
The most northerly of the three galleries 
has been given over to Whistler and Haden 

Mr. Dick having owned probably thi 
most complete collection of Haden’s work 
that has ever been put together and about 


two hundred and fiftv Whistler etchings 
and lithographs. Of these there hav 


been put on the walls 39 Hadens and 36 
Whistlers. The 
over to smaller selections 
the other more important 


middle gallery is given 
from the work ot 
etchers of recent 
as Mervon, Zorn, 
Lepére, McBey 
and Bauer. Thi 
have been men 


and so much ap- 


years, such, for instance, 
Cameron, Bone, Legros, 
Pennell, Dodd, Webster, 
work of these men that 
tioned is so well known 
preciated that it 1s impossible to sav any- 
thing about it here other than that it is 
the mere recitation of 
comment 


on exhibition, its 
makers’ names being sufficient 
The most southerly of the three galleries is 
devoted to a miscellaneous group, most 
if not all, of which Mr, Dick inherited from 
his father, the late Wilham B. Dick of 
pleasant memory. Practically all of them 
are English eighteenth-century prints 

mezzotints, stipples, line engravings, social 
and political caricatures, and a number of 
the colored aquatints so much used for the 
illustration of the expensive books of th 
end of that century. By the wide diversits 
of its contents, and the very real charm of 
many of them, this last gallery is in several 
wavs the most interesting the three. 
Certainly it 1s an excellent foil for the ar- 
tistically more but humanly 
less interesting prints shown in the other 
Few 1 the in it 


as works of 


ol 
renow ned 


galleries. anv ol items 


consciousl\ art 


were mad 
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them 
humble 


such 
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Interior Or ex 
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ankl but the 
hasty of political cart 
however hasty, never failing t 
hit their marks w 
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having been put 


lavorite char- 


harming predecessors of our present-da\ 
hromos. Not a one that has not its 
vel ae nterest outside the picture 
rame, be it biographical, historical, polit 
il, or social, and within the trames 
great deal of delighttul and most com- 
plished design and workmanship, so much 
n fact that trequently the work in the 
other galleries has rather an amateurish 
air in comparison. They are shown not 
only because they are representative ot 
large portion of the Dick Collection, but 


because they 


charming examples can be acquired for 

small outlav, in which taste has not 
rystallized, a difference of opinion con- 
cerning their merits not involving the 
dreadful crime of artistic lése mayesté, and 


are the kind of print of which 


because they can be used to most decora- 
tive effect in household furnishing. 
W.M.I., JR 
lHE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


ot associations, Museums, so- 


[he group 
cieties, clubs, and others interested in art 
in one another, 
Federation, held its ninth annual meeting 


form or composing this 


in Detroit, Mich., May 23-24, dividing 
its sessions between the Detroit Museum 
and the theatre of the interesting Arts 
and Crafts Building. The attention of 
the delegates was directed to matters 


related to the war through art and indus- 
trv, the first being wholly 
cerned with preparedness in the industrial 
world. 

The Chief of Cabinet to the French High 


session con- 


Commissioner, Francois Monod, was to 
have spoken on The Relation of Art to 
Manufactures, but was unable to be pres- 
ent; Richard F. Bach of Columbia Uni- 
versity spoke on Mobilizing the Art In- 


dustries; Louise Connolly on Exhibits 


LOS 
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of Industrial Art; Mrs. Laura W. L. Scales 

nN \rt as \mericanizing Force: and 

Mrs. Herbert Adams on War Monuments 
Other papers read, which accentuated the 

upon the 

Workingmen’s 


ie) 


an 


stress laid practical side of art 
Houses in Industrial 

Wilham B. Stratton: The 
Designers, by Walter Sargent 
nd Emma M. Ch 


\moneg 


Wer>re 
(Centres by 
l raining of 
urch, and others. 
the resolutions 


ad IP Te d, and 


they show more clearly than anything else 
the results of the meeting, were a recom- 
mendation to the President, the Secretary 


ol War, 
be fore the adoption Ol 


or other 


the Navy, that 
ns tor medals 


by 


and the Secretary ot 
desig 
insignia authorized Congress 
all such designs should be approved by the 
Federal Commission of | \rts; a recom- 
mendation of the 
to prevent the 
represe ntative 


ine 


ol 


legislation 
of public 
foreign 
tries organizations in 
United States without 


authorities of 


enactment 
making otf gifts 


character to coun- 
the 
the approval of the 


the States 


by voluntary, 


proper United 
Government; a 
the Design 
purpose of which is to protect 
through the 
through the designer 
manutacturer; a 
Federal Board 


petition to Congress to 


enact Registration Bill, the 
the designer 
and 
interests of the 


to the 


registration of designs 
the 
recommendation 
for Vocational Education, 
which controls the funds appropriated 
the Smith-Hughes law, to adopt 
the principle that industrial art be given a 
prominent place in all vocational education 
supported by the law; recommen- 
dation to the Bureau of Education of the 
inclusion of publications on. art 
tion among the subjects on which it pro- 


through 


ad nd a 
educa- 


vides literature for the public, in order to 
emphasize the importance of art 
cation, and stimulate for it as a 
In industry 


in edu- 
re spect 
necessary factor 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF MUSEUMS 
The annual meeting of this Association, 
which embraces persons actively engaged 
in the work of museums of all kinds, was 
held this year at Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, May 20 to 22. 

lhe discussions were marked by a spirit 
of friendly coéperation, a keen insight into 
the psychology of the Museum's appeal to 
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BULLETIN OF THE 
its public, with constructive suggestions 
in specific problems, and above all, by a 
large vision of the service which the Mu- 
seum can render to the community and to 
the nation. 

Edward Robinson in a paper on Pedestals 
for Sculpture and William M. Ivins, Jr., 
on the Mounting and Preservation of 
Prints gave much practical help. The 
vital importance of arranging exhibits to 
appeal to the visitor was brought out by 
various speakers and different aspects of 
this subject were convincingly treated by 
A.C. Parker in his paper on The Construc- 
tion of Habitat Groups in Wax and Plaster 
and by Dwight Franklin in his Plea for 
the Romantic. 

That Museums are not only eager to do 
their share but that they can render gen- 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


uine service to the nation in relation to 
the war was proved by the report of the 
Providence Institutions on the Utiliza- 
tion of Museums in Fuel Crises, while thi 
broader aspects of the problem were dis- 
cussed by Mrs. Richard Cabot in her splen- 
did address on The Museum as a Centr 
of Americanization and Nation Study. 

On the first day of the meeting an inter- 
esting session dealt with problems of mu- 
seum instruction. The last afternoon of 
the conference was io 2 
particular phase of the educational activi- 
the Museum’s work with children 
and was concluded by FitzRoy Carrington 


also devoted 


ties, 


whose vision and high courage have ac- 
complished the latest development in this 
field, the establishment of the Children’s 
Art Centre in Boston 


LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


ts 


JUNE, IQIS 
CLASS OBJECI SOURCI 
ANTIQUITIES—CLASSICAL *Lekythos (Proto-Corinthian), Vil Cent 
B.C: Gift of Edward Ro nson 


*Gold amulet case and bronze amulet with 
case, Roman period 
Sowl, Corean, XVII Cent 


CERAMICS 


Purchase 


Purchase 


Floor ll, Room 5 
Mepats, PLagues, Erc.. *Bronze medal, French and British War 
Commission to New York, by Evelyn B 
Longman and Daniel C. French, 1917 Gift of Cass Gilbert 
METALWORK *Brass relief, Crucifixion, Russian, XVII 
or XVIII Cent Gift of Re Percy S.G 
Miniatures, M Aan t Painting, drawings miniature, and 


Er 


SCRIPTS, 


leaves (2) from manuscript, Indian, X V1 


Wing EK, Room 13 C and XVIII Cent... : Purchase. 
SCULPTURI *Pottery shrine, Burmese, | X-X Cent Gift of Miss | \ Knapp 
Floor |, Room go A Bronze group, Dancing Girls, by Mario 
Joseph Korbel Purchase 
Woopwork AND  Fur- *Woodwork, mantel, fireplace, etc., from 
NITURI Powell House, Philadelphia, American, 
XVIII Cent Purchase 
(Floor 11, Room 22 Silver creamer and sugar bowl, maker, 
Paul Revere, American, 1735-1818 Lent by Hon. A. T. Chl 
water 
Floor 11, Room | Pottery funeral jars (3), Sung dynasty; 
Kuantungincense burner, Yuan dynasty; 
beakers (2), covered jars (3), K’ang-hsi 
period Chinese ; Lent by S.S. Rosenstamm 
(Wing E, Room 8) Pottery figure, Lohan, Chinese, Ming 


dynasty 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition 


Lent by Mrs. Arthur Sachs 
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Avenue entrance to the Museum 


OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THI 
MUSEUM 
Rosi W. DE Forest President 
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HENRY CLAY FRICK WILLIAM C. OsBorn 
CHARLES W. GouLp SAMUEL T. PETERS 
R. |. Hatnes HALsey Henry S. PritcHett 


EpwarpS.H ARTHUR CURTISS 


ARKNESS 


THE s 
Director, | 
Assistant Director, 
/urator of Art 
Surator of Paintings BRYSON 
‘urator of Egyptian Art, ArperT M 


ROBINSON 


HS 


classical 


| YTHGOI! 


Curatorof DecorativeArts, JOSEPH BRECK 
Curator of Armor, BASHFORD DEAN 
Curator of Far Eastern Art, S. C. Boscu REItTz 


‘urator of Prints 
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Henry F. Davipson 
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MEMBERSHIP 
| 


who contribute or devise 


Assistant 
Librarian, 
Registrar, 
Sup’t. of the Building, 


BENEFAC TORS, $50,000 


FELLOWS IN PERPETUITY, Who contribute 5,000 
FELLOWS FOR LIFE, who contribute 1,000 
FELLOWSHIP MEMBERS, Who pay an- 

nually 100 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS, Who pay annually 25 
ANNUAL MEMBERS, who pay annually. . 10 


»*RIVILEGES All members are entitled to the 
following privileges 

\ ticket admitting the member and his family, 
and non-resident friends, on Mondaysand Fridays 

len complimentary tickets a year, each of 
which admits the bearer once, on either Monday 
or Friday. 

\n invitation to any general reception given 
by the Trustees at the Museum. 


The BULLETIN and a copy of the Annual Re 
port 

\ set of all handbooks published for genera 
listribution, upon request at the Museum 

In addition to the privileges to which a 


classes of members are entitled, Sustaining and 
Fellowship Members have, double 
the number of Museum accorded 


to Annual Members; their families are included 


upon request 


tickets to the 


general 


in the invitation to any reception, and 
whenever their subscriptions in the aggregat 


amount to $1,000 they 
s for Life, and to | 
Corporation | 


retary 


ecome members 


further 


elected Fellow 


of the or particulars 


address the Sex 
\DMISSION 
Is Open dally Irom 1 A.M. tof 


Saturday 





On Mon 


lay and Friday an admission fee of 
25 cents is charged to all except members and 
holders of complimentary tickets. 
Children under seven vears of age are not 
admitted unless accompanied by an adult 











Members are admitted on pay days on pres- 
ion of their tickets. Persons holding 
members’ complimentary tickets are entitled 
one admittance on a pay day 
EXPERT GUIDANCI 
Members, Visitors, and teachers desiring to 
see the collections of the Museum under expert 
guidance, may secure the services of members 


of the staff on application to the Secretary. An 
appointment should preferably be made 

[his service is free to members and to teachers 
in the public schools of New York City, as well 
pupils under their | 
others a charge of twenty-five cents per person 
will be made with minimum charge of one dollar 
an hour 


PRIVILEGES TO STUDENTS 
For special privileges extended to teachers 
pupils, and art students; and for use of the Li- 
brary, classrooms, study rooms, collection of lan- 
tern slides, and Museum collections, 
leaflet 
Requests for permits to copy and to photo- 
graph in the Museum should be addressed t 
t 


as to 





Pula, 


see specia 


he Secretary. No permits are necessary for 
sketching and for taking snapshots with hand 


Permits are issued for all days except 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and legal holl- 
For further information, see special leaflet 


PUBLICATIONS 


the and 


cameras 


davs 


CATALOGUES published by Museum 
PHOTOGRAPHS of all objects belonging to the 
Museum, made by the Museum photographer 
and by other photographers, are on sale at the 
Fifth Avenue entrance and at the head of the 
main staircase. Lists will be sent on application. 
Orders by mail may be addressed to the Secretary 


RESTAURANT 
\ restaurant located in the basement on the 
north side of the main building is open from 
12 M. toa half hour before closing time. 
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